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Textiles in Dress Through the Centuries 
By Janet Duer 




IN the textiles of ancient times, 
design had so great a significance 
| that it determines the period and 
origin of its manufacture. Take 
for instance an old bit of patterned stuff 
and compare it with a similar design 
shown in a painting, an architectural 
monument or other work of art, whose 
authenticity and period has already been 
determined, and the textile pattern can 
be readily established and a date ap- 
proximated for its period and origin. This 
particularly applies to early fabrics be- 
longing to the Sixteenth century or prior 
to it, in which the design represented the 
definite characteristics of a people or of 



a period. This idea is clearly defined 
in Arabian weaves and embroideries with 
interlacing patterns, in which the forms 
of animals never appear, it being for- 
bidden by the tenets of the Mohammedan 
creed. In the Coptic textiles, which 
were designed and made after the Copts 
had been conquered by the Moham- 
medans, this form of design is also evident 
and serves as a distinguishing feature. 

The manufacture of silk fabrics which 
followed the weaving of wool and linen 
by the early Egyptians for their costumes, 
spread from China into India, Persia and 
Syria, at a very early date, but not until 
the Third century did the Romans or 
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Greeks become acquainted with silk or 
use it for their personal draperies. Several 
centuries later, silkworm culture and 
weaving of silk were introduced into 
Southern Europe; meanwhile East 
China and Persia with the adjoining 
countries held a monopoly in the cultiva- 
tion, manufacture and exportation of this 
material. 

In the Eighth century Syrian silk 
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merchants settled in Paris to promote 
this commerce, but France, like Germany 
and England, did not attain national 
significance in silk weaving until the 
Sixteenth century, where Tours, Lyons,' 
Paris and Nismes came to the fore. In 
the Seventeenth century Lyons became 1 
preeminent in France for the taste and 
ornamentation in its designs. 

In the Eighth century, also, silk weav- 
ing was introduced into Spain by the 
Saracens in their conquest, as it had been 
into all the territory settled by them. 
During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
centuries however, Spain fell into in- 
significance in silk weaving as compared 
to France and to Italy, where Milan, 
Florence, Venice, Bologna and Genoa 
led in its production. 

The Netherlands and Flanders became 
more noted for their tapestry weaving 
at this time, although the trading in silk 
assumed vast proportions during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries. 
This was attributable to the shipping 
facilities of these countries rather than 
to the local production or consumption 
of silk, as only a comparatively small 
quantity of it was used in the weaving 
of tapestries. As a climate favorable 
to sericulture is the chief condition neces- 
sary for the success of silk weaving, 
Sweden, Norway and Russia have done 
little in its manufacture. Russia has 
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been content to import her velvets and 
gorgeous brocades with gold and silver 
threads, largely from Persia, fabrics which 
played so important a part in the erst- 
while life at court. 

On the other hand England with her 
united production from the looms of 
Cheshire, Yorkshire, Essex, Derbyshire, 
Lancashire and Norfolk, almost surpassed 
that of Lyons, which, as the industry 
advanced in France, there took the lead, 
but after 1861 British silk-weaving de- 
clined. So much for the manufacture 
of silk — and now what of its patterning? 
Looking back through the centuries it is 
interesting to note the variety in design 
and the adaption of the unit of an ancient 
pattern, for while the unit be recognized 
as an old one, its presentment may be 
entirely new. Lines, bands and stripes, 
are, of course, the fundamental elements 
of primitive figure weaving; but even 
these have taken on a new aspect by the 
very manner in which they are woven 
and the fabric and coloring used. 

Design as applied to dress materials 
has changed with the passing vogue" of 
the moment, and with individual prefer- 
ences. In the Orient, for example, stress 
is laid upon embroidery; hence the body 
color of the fabric is to a great extent, . 
lost, and makes a brocaded or figured 
surface unnecessary. In India, where the 
native craftsmen are marvellously skilled 



in dyeing, flower-designs prevail, and 
these are dye-colored freely and from no 
carefully drawn pattern, the craftsman 
being guided almost solely by his eye for 
color and form. The designs, as shown 
in the many exquisite filmy fabrics worn 
by the Indian women, are purely in- 
inspirational and directly from nature. 

During the Renaissance design reached 
the height of its demand in fabrics used 
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for clothing, for it was during this period 
that the costumes of men as well as those 
of women were of the most elaborate 
character, displaying a lavishness of orna- 
mentation, never known before or since. 
Brocades with gold and silver threads were 



"woven in the most elaborate designs, and. 
velvets and satins were combined with 
furs and jewels in incomparable splendor. 
The magnificence of the ecclesiastical 
vestments of these times further acted as 
an inspiration and vied with court dress 
in their costly silks and velvets heavy 
with gold embroidery. 

With the approach of the Eighteenth 
century the trend of dress was toward 
the picturesque rather than elaboration. 
Soft, exquisite pastel colorings began to 
appear and laces and artificial flowers took 
the place of embroidery. Solid-colored 
silks, as now, were worn and harmoni- 
ously combined with a contrasting tone, 
and the stronger colors, such as crimson, 
which had been so much affected in 
velvets, lost their popularity and gave 
way to delicate pinks, mauve, blues and 
pale yellow. Plain silks or satins, too, 
took the place of brocades. Later these 
showed flowers scattered here and there 
upon their shimmering surface and as the 
Nineteenth century approached assumed 
a definite name in Dolly Varden silks. 

The vogue for plain silks, however, 
continued, interrupted only by the di- 
version of the plaids and checks of the 
5o's. It was during this period that 
quality counted most and silks that 
" stood alone' ' were in the greatest de- 
mand. As time approached the present 
mode, lighter weight silks were intro- 
duced and design once more appeared in 
foulards, in which polka dots were a 
favorite pattern, and printed China silks, 
also in brocades. Then came a reaction 
for soft clinging materials as fashion 
evolved a new silhouette. The "hour- 
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glass" figure of the '80s and '90s became 
a thing of the past and women adopted 
the straight classical waist line. To 
model heavy unwieldy silks and woolens 
to the corsetless figure was impossible. 
Chiffons, clinging crepes and satins and 
soft taffetas, also dainty cotton fabrics, 
linen and net in all its various forms soon 
met the popular demand. Spangles and 
beads, because of their adaptability to 
almost any line, entirely supplanted col- 
ored silk embroideries and held sway 
for several seasons. In woolens, voile, 
and all materials that have a soft yielding 
surface, like duvetyn, soon supplanted 
the heavier harsher weaves. A definite 
policy of appropriateness in dress as- 
serted itself. Brilliant colors for evening 
gowns and wraps and for women's sport 
clothes became a factor, while sombre 
tones for street wear became an invariable 
rule. Soft, delicately toned clinging 
chiffons soon showed their charm for 
house wear and with their long flowing 
lines developed into an important ad- 
junct of the modern woman's wardrobe. 
While fashion has further dictated the 
use of certain colors, as each season has 
come around, the woman, at least, the 
American woman who has made a careful 
study of what becomes her most, is in- 
clined to look with a sceptical eye upon 
what may be somewhat trying to her 
particular complexion or figure, and she 
prefers to take refuge in a conventional 
color with a general reputation for be- 
comingness. Hence the appearance of 
uniformity, which we notice on the streets 
and in public places where there are great 
crowds. Line now being the essential 
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point in the matter of women's dress, 
only those materials that lend themselves 
gracefully to a slender figure appear to 
be popular. This will explain the ab- 
sence of pronounced figured materials. 



